properly disposed ; breaking the monotone, 
outline of forest scenery. It has been called “ t } 
Venus of the forest,” and for its grace and beam 
well deserves the name. The valuable qualities I 
the timber of the ash consists in its great toimh 
ness and elasticity. Its leaves make their appea,.' 
ance later in spring than other trees, and f ron j 
their tender structure are soon stripped by th 
breezes of autumn. The Ash is not particularly 
noticed for reaching a great size or retaining J 
beauty in old age, although at Earlsmill, near the 
seat of the Earl of Moray, there is mentioned an 
ash whichmeasures more than seventeenfeet ingirth 
at three feet from the ground, and much greater 
if taken below. There is a hole at the root of it 
large enough to admit one man at a time, and on 
creeping into it the cavity is found large enough 
to allow three people to stand upright in it at 
the same time ; and until an accident happened to 
the head of this venerable tree in 1824 , its beau- 
tiful appearance was equal to its age. It is in 
mountain scenery that the ash appears to peculiar 
advantage, waving its slender branches over some 
precipice which just affords it soil sufficient for its 
footing, or springing between crevices of rock, a 
happy emblem of the hardy spirit which will not 
be subdued by fortune’s scantiness. 


THE WILD HYACINTH, or BLUE BELL. 

(Hyacinthus non-scriptvs J. 

Class, Hexandria. Order, Monogynia. N. O. As- 
pho delete. 

This pretty flower, with “ Bells of azure blue,” 

derives its name from the beautiful youth, Hya- 
cinthus, who, being killed by Apollo, was changed 
by him into a plant, whose foliage bore in the 
dark streaks the initials of his name ; our only 
British species having no mark or figure on the 
leaf was hence called non-scriptus. 

“ Apollo with unwitting hand, 

Whilome did stay his dearly loved mate, 

Young Hyacinth, the pride of Spartan land, 

But then transformed him to a purple flower.” 

The Greeks annually kept a festival in the month 
of Hecatombeon, at Amyclae, in honour of Hya- 
cinthus : it lasted three days, on the first of which 
was mourning, woe, and lamentation ; but on 
the second and third they offered sacrifices, ex- 
hibited sights, enjoyed themselves, and treated 
their friends at festivals, and danced and sung 
hymns to Apollo. 

The graceful blossoms of the Hyacinth droop 
in profusion in woods and brakes. The poet in 
his invitation says — 



